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JAN VAN GOYEN 



DORDRECHT IN WINTER; WITH SKATERS 
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A PAINTING BY VAN GOYEN 

ONE of the more important acqui- 
sitions made by the Museum 
is a view of Dordrecht in Winter, 
with Skaters. It is by Jan van Goyen 
(1596-1656); and it adds a charac- 
teristic work by one of the old Dutch 
painters to our small, but dignified 
and useful, collection of old masters. 
The frozen river before Dordrecht is 
shown, and on it groups of skaters. 
On the ice in the foreground are three 
sleighing parties. There is an ele- 
ment of Dutch humor in a very stout 
man who has slipped and fallen, start- 
ling a dog. On the right a game of 
hockey is in progress. Over the heads 
of distant skaters, on the left of the 
picture, may be seen the town of 
Dordrecht, with its windmills and 
Groote Kerk. From 1633 to 1655, 
van Goyen painted Dordrecht nine 
times. 

In the middle ages, Dordrecht, 
twelve and one-half miles southeast of 
Rotterdam, was the most powerful 
and wealthy commercial city in Hol- 
land. It is situated on the Merwede, 
an arm of the River Maas, and has a 
port accessible to sea-going vessels. 
Chief among its fine old buildings is 
the Groote Kerk, erected in 1399- 
The Groote Kerk is the Gothic church 
with a high and massive tower, prom- 
inent in our painting. The interior 
contains some notable works of art, 
the best known being Renaissance 
choir-stalls, the most important in 
Holland, carved by Jan Terwen of 
Amsterdam in 1538-40. It was in 
Dordrecht that the independent States 
of Holland held their first assembly 
and the Republic was established. 

A striking feature of our painting 
is the manner in which many details 
of separate interest have been as- 
sembled in a small space and synthe- 
sised by atmosphere. The panel 
measures only 13 by 14 inches. The 



sky line is very low. Three quarters 
of the entire space is given over to 
sky and clouds, leaving below them a 
narrow margin for the setting and 
action of the figures. Remarkable is 
the distance of the horizon. It is 
significant of the painter that he did 
not feel himself bound to enlarge the 
boundaries of his panel to show the 
fullness of his observations. Yet one 
marvels at the economy with which so 
much has been expressed. 

Jan van Goyen was born eleven 
years before Rembrandt. An industri- 
ous worker, he shifted from one teacher 
to another. In 1634, the year of Rem- 
brandt's marriage to Saskia, van 
Goyen settled for life at The Hague. 
Then followed a period of great pro- 
ductivity, but without the material 
success to finance his taste for gam- 
bling. He speculated in real estate 
and in tulips, in which it was then the 
fashion to speculate. At the same time 
he was prominent in the Painters' 
Guild of The Hague and his pictures 
sold, but at small prices. Many of 
his pictures remain to this day, but 
many have been lost. 

His early pictures, produced before 
1630, are not landscapes so much as 
they are genre depicting the life of 
the common people ; his art was demo- 
cratic throughout. Most of van 
Goyen 's pictures are signed and dated. 
Ours bears the date 1643. It belongs 
not to his early and more minute, but 
to his mature and broader manner. 
From his early selection van Goyen 
passed late in the twenties to a greater 
stress on landscape as such, mingled 
with pictures of water. His color- 
ing, which was at first thickly applied 
and bold in local color, assumed a 
pale-yellowish, followed by a greyish- 
green tone. Finally the expanse and 
beauty of the sky called him; he 
studied the clouds, observed them soar- 
ing across the low Dutch country, 
reflected in the sea, canal or river, and 
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registered the fleeting light and shad- 
ows in them. In the early forties, 
when our picture was executed, he 
had gained full mastery over both 
lineal and atmospheric perspective, 
and the representation of space. The 
dun tone of our painting with only 
a suggestion of local color, is char- 
acteristic of the work of van Goyen 
during this time. 

The landscape that the Museum 
now possesses by van Goyen takes us 
back to the foundations of the modern 
art of landscape. In reality, Dutch 
painters had set out to show objects 
changed in appearance by their en- 
velope of light and air, a century 
before the time of van Goyen, but 
the work was hardly started when it 
was interrupted, in part by the spread 
over Europe of Italian standards, in 
part by the monarchic rule of Spain 
when Holland was in the possession 
of that country. Monarchic and 
ecclesiastic influences, that had pro- 
moted the greatest figure painting the 
world has ever known, proved hostile 
to pure landscape. The growth of 
landscape painting was arrested until 
the Spanish government of Holland 
gave way to the Republic and to 
democracy. Van Goyen, a master of 
landscape, not merely of his own, but 
of all time, died in 1656. 

The painting acquired by the Mu- 
seum was formerly in the collection 
of Prince Demidoff at San Donato. 

THE LOUVRE; MORNING 

BY PISSARRO 

*^T^HE Impressionists," said A. Tav- 
X ernier, at the grave of his 
friend, Alfred Sisley, ''have the great 
and rare merit of having given a 
new direction to art. They have ac- 
complished in French landscape a 
revolution comparable to that brought 
about by their great ancestors of the 
school of 1830." 



The founder of Impressionism, 
using the word in its more technical 
sense, was Edouard Manet. The 
Museum last year acquired one of 
his important works. The Reader. 
The Reader is not impressionistic ex- 
cept in the sense that most great 
paintings are more or less so. The 
Reader represents a phase of Manet's 
art which was inspired by Velasquez 
and immediately preceded his creation 
of the new School of Impressionism. 

The two most famous Impression- 
ist painters that the world has pro- 
duced are Manet, for figure painting, 
and Claude Monet, who extended 
a discovery of Manet to landscape and 
carried it forward. 

The Museum acquired in 19 15 the 
important painting. Charing Cross 
Bridge, executed by Claude Monet in 
1903. Renoir and Degas, the best 
known Impressionists after Manet 
and Monet, are not represented in 
the Museum. Examples of the work 
of two other masters of the school, 
Pissarro and Sisley, have very re- 
cently been acquired. With the 
Monet, they give a capital idea of 
Impressionist painting as it was prac- 
ticed by three of the group of artists 
who were responsible for the move- 
ment. 

What is Impressionism? It is a 
very elastic term, like the word 
Renaissance, wearing a different com- 
plexion under different lights or points 
of view. In his book, Modern Paint- 
ing, George Moore comes probably as 
near to an exact definition as it is pos- 
sible to arrive, using the word with 
reference to Pointillism. He writes: 

*'A tone is a combination of colors. 
In Nature colors are separate: they 
act and react one on the other, and 
so create in the eye the illusion of a 
mixture of various colors — in other 
words, of a tone. But if the human 
eye can perform this prodigy when 
looking on color as evolved through 



